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SILENT ELOQUENCE. 

BY G. B. BARTLETT. 

All through the house is ringing the merriment and noise 
Of a pair of lovely little girls and a group of noble boys, 

As by the flashing fire-light, on a chilly winter day, 

They make the sweetest music, that of happy children’s play, 

But one little girl is silent, though she joins with all her heart, 

As in each and every pastime full well she plays her part; 

And as well they understand her, for each passing thought they trace 
I11 the ever-varying changes of that sweet expressive face. 

And she seems the pet and darling, and the pride of all the rest, 

For though she can not speak to them, they seem to love her best. 
Here the wondrous compensation of our lives is brought to view, 
And that circumstance with happiness has seldom much to do. 
When the kind and tender Father, with his loving, chastening hand, 
Points out some special darling amid the house-hold band, 

He often adds some witching grace, to pay a hundred fold 
For the gift His watchful Providence has chosen to withhold ; 

And so this little silent one the hearts of all will reach 

With a mute though mighty eloquence, more powerful than speech. 

Springfield Republican. 


JERRY, THE MISER. 

It was a cobbler's shop, breaking the row of small private 
houses in a shabby suburban street. How it came there nobody 
knew. What is more, nobody cared. 

Near the door, on this particular afternoon, were two females, 
the one elderly, the other graceful and young; both in the deepest 
mourning. In front of it were two London street Arabs, as rag¬ 
ged, as mirthful; before it stood the oddest being imaginable—a 
little old man about four feet high, with a not over-clean face, iron- 
gray hair, on which rested a worn skin cap, shaggy brows, rather 
bow legs, and a dirty leathern apron. In irate tones, he was ad¬ 
dressing the boys: 

“Off with you, you young rascals! If you come playing your 
hopscotch and Sally-come-ups before my window again, I'll flay 
you alive.” 

Before the muscular fists the boys fled, hurling back derision. 

“Well done, Jerry—old Jerry the miser ! Yah !” 

The cobbler—for he hardly merited the more emphatic title of 
shoemaker—paid no heed, but glancing sharply up from his bent 
brows at the two women, asked,“ And what may you want?” 

“We—we see,” began the younger, looking timidly toward the 
square card in the window, “you have apartments to let.” 

“No, I've rooms— rooms. I don't know nothing of‘apartments’; 
I ain't up to them—nor the rooms ain't neither. Do you want to 
see ’em ?” 

“We did wish.” 

“All right, come along!”—and the little man swung around on 
his heel. 

The two women hesitating, looked at one another : 

“We had better see them, mother,” said the younger, with a 
wan smile of encouragement. 

“His bark may be worse than his bite, and all the other places 
are so dear.” 

Following the cobbler through the shop, he led them up-stairs 
to the rooms. There were two, communicating by a door with 
each other ; they were poorly furnished, but clean. As the women 
looked at them, the cobbler stared at them silently. 


“Well,” he asked, “what do you think of them?” 

“They will do very well,” answered the widow. “It’s—only— 
the price !” 

“Six shillings a week—in advance.” 

“Six shillings!” ejaculated the girl. 

“Do you think it too much ?” 

“On the contrary, it is cheap.” 

11 You know a lot of the world to say that. How do you know 
I sha’nt clap on another shilling?” 

“ 1 don’t; but I should not fancy you would.” 

“About references-” began the widow. 

“Don’t want any—you pay in advance; and as, whenever you 
leave the house, it must be through the shop, you can’t well take 
the furniture without my knowing. Is it settled ?” 

“If you please here is the first week’s rent.” 

The cobbler took it scrawled out a receipt, nodded, and left his 
lodgers to themselves. Seated again on his bench, meditatively, he 
scratched his grizzled chin, and contemplated the six coins in his 
horny palm. 

“Two bobs a week lost to-day 1” he remarked, “Jerry, you 
miser, how could you do it?” 

The cobbler’s lodgers proved very quiet. They did not interfere 
with their landlord, and he, apparently, did not interfere with them- 
His rent was paid to the day. 

They rarely spoke, save exchanging the ordinary morning and 
evening salutations when the daughter went through the shop. 
The mother never left the house. But Jerry, like most cobblers* 
was a man of observation, and he made such comments as the fol¬ 
lowing : / 

“She’s a beauty, she is ; but awful white and sad. It’s my 
opinion it’s hard times with them upstairs.” 

Then, when the girl went out earlier and came home later, ever 
with a sadder, more depressed expression, he said, “I’ll tell you 
what it is, Jerry ; she’s seeking work, and doesn’t get it!” 

One evening, a few weeks after Mrs. Weston and her daughter 
rented the cobbler’s apartments, the latter entered the shop later 
than usual. 

The yellow lamp was flaring dismally, and Jerry, a boot on his 
knee, was hard at work. After the customary salutation, the girj 
was passing on, when the cobbler’s voice arrested her. 

“I say, your mother’s ill ain’t she ?” he asked, nursing his knee 
with both arms. 

“Yes, Mr. Crayshaw, I am sorry to say she has been for some 
while ailing. She—she—” and the young voice trembled with 
tears—“is very weak.” 

“Then you must give her lots to eat,” responded Jerry, staring 
out of the window. ““The best thing for weak people is a nice 
roast fowl and a bottle of wine.- Why don’t you give them her ?” 

“I wish I was able, or even to provide her less expensive 
dainties ; but—but—” and the tears fell fast—“ I cannot.” 

“ Ah, that's the fault, you see, of having no money. Good¬ 
evening.” 

He resumed his work, and the girl, scarcely cheered by this 
little episode, went, with a heavy heart, up-stairs. 

Mrs. Weston was so ill, she was lying on her bed. The candle 
was in the room, and in the parlor grate burnt a few sparks of fire 
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over which was a small salice-pan. On the table was a tea-tray, 
and a portion of a previous day’s loaf. It was such a depressing 
welcome home after the weary, weary day, that with difficulty the 
poor girl could control her emotion. 

“Is that you, Clare ?” inquired the widow’s feeble voice. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ Come to me, my child.” 

Clare pressed her white hands to her bosom, made an effort, and 
passed into the bedroom. But the mother’s first words beat down 
all her noble-souled heroic self-repression. 

“ Clare, dear, you had better success to-day ?” 

The girl dropped on a chair, and burying her face on the cover¬ 
let, burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 

“ No, mother,” she sobbed, hysterically. “ It's the same old, 
old story ; I can get nothing. What shall we do? I feel heart¬ 
broken/’ 

“ Clare, Clare, my child/’ ejaculated the mother, fondly em¬ 
bracing her, “ do not you give way! What indeed, will become of 
us then ? My brave; brave girl, do not weep thus!” 

“ Pray let me; mother ; I shall be better after it.” 

She, apparently, was right, for at the end of a few moments she 
looked up calmer ; her tears ceased. 

“ There,” she smiled; “ I am better now. It’s good to give 
way at times, you know. At least, one can’t help it, and our lot 
is so hard ; but we shall get used to it.” ♦ 

“ Hard ! It breaks my heart to contemplate it when I think of 
you, Clare. What a different future did I and your father intend 
you, love! But who could imagine such a villian as John Burge 
ever existed ?” 

“ Ah, me—ah. me ! to look around at this place, and remember the 
pleasant home which once was ours ! Now, we are alone, with 
not a single friend in the world.” 

“ Not one ! Oh ! yes, mother, believe me, one!” cried the girl 
quickly. “He—Gilbert—will be true—trust me, he will.” 

“ Why then, Clare, has he not written ?” \ 

“ I do not know—I cannot tell,” exclaimed the daughter, pit¬ 
eously : “ but, oh, pray, pray, mother, do not take that hope from 
me ! Let me believe in Gilbert. It is my only support in this bit¬ 
ter misery!” 

The widow, touched with a pleading countenance, was about 
to reply, when, interrupting herself, she said, “ Clare, I hear some 
one in the parlor. See who it is, dear.” 

The girl obeyed, and started at the weird scene she beheld. 

Seated before the grate, on a three-legged stool, was the cobbler, 
yet in leathern apron and cap. On his knee was a bellows, which 
he was working with consummate skill, evidently a master of the 
art, sending the coals into bright blazes that threw flashes of lurid 
color over the quaint figure and the room. 

Upon hearing Clare, he turned, almost with a snarl. 

“ How do you expect to boil a sauce-pan with such a fire as this ?” 
he growled. “ Never was hatter as mad as you, I’m certain 
Now, look at that; ain’t it a picture ?” 

Clare did look, and saw that not only were the coals increased 
but that they were not from th.eir own store. 

“ It is quite cheering,” she managed to say, “ but—but I fear, 
Mr. Crayshaw, you have been robbing yourself.” 

“ Robbing myseif ?—me ?—not a bit. I’m a miser. Didn’t you 
hear the boys call me so—Jerry, the miser ?” he snapped. “ I’d rob 
anybody sooner than myself. I am a miser, and I’m proud of it. 
Some men are called painter and poet. Well I’m called cobbler 
and miser.” 

“ Really !” said Clare, a little amused, a little frightened, looking 
at the glowing coals ; “ I should have scarcely thought so.” 


“ That shows your ignorance,” responded Jerry. “ Can’t you 
see, by calculation, it’s cheaper to keep up one good fire than two 
small ones ? so I’m going to sit by yours. Also, clubbing two 
persons’ tea together is cheaper than taking it alone. It makes 
‘ only one for the pot ’ necessary. You perceive, now, I am a miser. 
I want to have my tea here.” 

Clara looked at the table: upon it was a new loaf, fresh butter, 
eggs, and a neat package of tea. 

“ Oh! Mr. Crayshaw-” she began. 

“ Are you going to refuse ?” he snapped. “ Mayn’t I have tea ?” 

“ How could I refuse-” she began, when he interrupted by: 

“ Then don’t lose time. See to the kettle. I’ll boil the eggs.” 
Similar behavior from some people might have given offense, but 
there was such a quaint, odd way about Jerry, that robbed it of that 
power. He was so old, and snapped and snarled as if really his 
suggestion was the result of deep-rooted meanness, instead of the 
contrary. Mrs. Weston did make some demur but Jerry shut 
her up at once. 

“ I see. She’s frightened at your talking with such a fascinating 
young fellow as I am,” he said. “ Leave the door ajar; then the 
old lady can take a squint at us now and then, and join the talk- 
I’m a wild young sprig, I confess.” 

Clare could not refrain from bursting into a merry peal of laugh¬ 
ter. Jerry’s gray eyes twinkled with delight under his shaggy 
brows as he looked up at her. 

Well, the two bustled about, the cobbler certainly the briskest, 
until finally, they were seated at a very comfortable tea. During 
the meal, Mrs. Weston deemed it right to inform their few friend 
of something of their history: 

In her husband’s lifetime, they had been well-to-do. At his 
death, they yet could have lived comfortable, had not a Mr. John 
Burge suddenly brought heavy claims on the dead man’s property. 

“ I never quite understood what it was—I only know that he 
must have been paid,” said the widow, dolorously. “ But we hadn’t 
some papers we ought to have had to prove it. So he took from 
us every penny, and left us as you now see !” 

“A confounded villian!” exclaimed Jerry, cracking his egg 
with the bowl of a spoon, as if it had been Mr. John Burge’s bald 
head he had got under it. 

“ Then all our friends deserted us-” 

“Except one,” broke in Clare, with heightened color, which was 
not unnoticed by the cobbler. 

“ But one as yet,” added the widow. “ He is a gentleman, Mr. 
Crayshaw, who—who was once a great friend of my daughter. 
He was in Australia at the time of our tronble, and though we 
wrote to tell him, we have not heard a syllable since. You know 
the world, Mr. Crayshaw !” 

“ I do, ma’am !” answered Jerry, emphatically: “ and I know it’s 
a sight better than people would try to make it.” 

“ Ah ! cried Clare, her face radiant as, involuntarily, she extended 
her hand, “ you think he may be true ?” 

“ He’d be the greatest villian under the sun if he were not, my 
dear!” said the old man cheerily; adding to himself, “ Poor child— 
poor child! she, then, has to learn that lovers’ vows are easier 
broken than shoe-strings, and thought about as little!” 

After this, still protesting it was cheaper for him, as a miser, to 
supply Mrs. Weston’s fire than burn one of his own, he frequently 
passed his evenings with them. He also procured Clare some shoe¬ 
binding to do, which, though hard and difficult work was something. 

At the end of the week, he was grimacing at a boy through the 
boots in the window, when Clare came to pay the rent. 

“ Take it away,” he said; “ let it stand over.” 

“ Oh, we could not think of that!” began the girl. “ We were 
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going to ask you if you would not mind a portion of it being left 
for next-” 

“ Take it away I" reiterated Jerry, getting into a fury : “ I won’t 
touch a farthing ! I like being a creditor—for I can charge interest 1” 

“This kindness, after all you have done!” sobbed Clare, her 
tears falling. 

“ Go away !” roared Jerry; “ I ain’t going to have a scene here 
—they’ll be taking me up for assault and battery next! Be off, and 
I’ll be up to tea in five minutes.” 

“ Bless your generous heart, which no assumed roughness can 
hide!” exclained Clare, gratefully, as she hurried from the shop. 

Sitting down, Jerry bent his head on the counter, and bright 
tears trickled from his eyes into the boot on his lap. 

“ Poor thing—poor thing !” he murmured ; “she’s yet to learn 
that vows are broken easier than shoe-strings, and-” 

He was interrupted by the shop-door opening. Looking up, he 
found before him a tall, well-dressed man, with bronzed face, and 
thick beard and mustache. Jerry started. 

“ Pardon my intruding,” said the stranger; “but can you give me 
the address of Mrs. Weston and her daughter; I heard they were 
living somewhere in this street?” 

“ No!” said Jerry. “ what do you want with ’em ?” 

“ They are friends of mine.” 

“ Swells such as you don’t often, 1 should think, have friends in 
this neighborhood.” 

“ In the land 1 came from, friend, the rank is not the guinea’s 
stamp. But I’ll seek elsewhere.” 

“ Stay a moment; Til inquire.” 

Jerry, carefully closing the door behind him, sat down on the 
stairs and enjoyed a mute chuckle, fearfully apoplectic in charac¬ 
ter. On the landing he repeated it, with much movement of the 
legs. Then he entered his lodgers’ parlor. 

Dropping into the chair placed ready for him by the fire, rubbing 
his knees, his face one beaming smile, he cried : “ Does any one 
believe in man? I don’t! Does any one bel : eve in Australian 
gold-diggers ? I don’t! Does any one believe in lovers keeping 
their vows ? Lor’ blessjou, I don’t—not a syllable !” Then turn¬ 
ing abruptly to the astonished women, he proceeded : “ Look here ; 
I’ll tell you a riddle. Suppose a certain Australian should come 
to England ; suppose he should come to me ; supposing he should 
come into this room, how would a certain party behave? Would 
she laugh ? Would she faint ? 

“Oh, mother!” cried Clare, starting up; “ I know what he 
means. It is Gilbert!” 

“ My dear, reflect,” interrupted the widow, restraining her. 

“ Yes, she’s right!” exclaimed Jerry, with a caper. It’s Gil¬ 
bert—Gilbert!” 

Flying to the door, almost precipitating himself ever the balus¬ 
trade, he shouted : “You Australian, come up! You nugget of 
fidelity, come here!” 

There was a'bang of a door, a firm, rapid tread on the stairs, and 
the bearded stranger shot past Jerry into the room. 

“ Clare—my poor, poor Clare,” he cried. 

“ Gilbert!” she ejaculated, rushing into his arms. 

The cobbler, after another caper, discreetly retired to his shop, 
and let off his superhuman excitement by a charge at the boys in 
the street. 

Gilbert Fernside, a rich Australian cattle-owner, proved, indeed* 
a nugget of fidelity. There was a grand wedding, to which Jerry 
was askad, but he answered he was far to wise a man to make him¬ 
self uncomfortable. Indeed he sent the bride a pretty gold brace¬ 
let as his wedding gift—a present effectionately treasured by Clare. 


1 ears after, the young wife, in her home at the antipodes, re¬ 
ceived the following characteristic letter : 

“My Dear —While writing this I’m going off. When you get 
it, I shall have left. So this is to say good-by. Bless you ! I am 
a kinless man, and, you know, a miser: but I’m not going to give 
my money to you. What would £1,000 be to your Australian dig¬ 
ger ? A drop in the ocean. Besides, you can do without it. No; 
it’s going to the hospital for children, to which I have long been an 
unknown subscriber. Good-by ! Bless you—bless you all ! Your 
old friend, 

“Jerry, Cobbler and Miser.” 

That letter, too, was treasured ; and in the heart of the bright 
cheerful home, in the wealthy land, “Jerry, the miser,” was ever 
held in cheerful memory. ' 


PERSONAL. 

We would remind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy for the matter contained in the Person¬ 
al Department. It does not take long to write and send a short item 
for this department, yet the shortest item about an old school-mate or 
Iriend may be of more value than all the rest of the paper to any one of 
our readers. We ask, therefore, that each and every one of our readers 
will consider himself or herself one of the editors of the Personal 
Column, and send any thing, no matter how little, which may be of 
interest. 

We are indebted to a Chicago correspondent for the two following : 

Miss A. A. Fuller leaves Chicago shortly for her home at 
Savannah, Ill. Her visit to the city has been quite interesting and 
prolonged, and she has become so much endeared to all that her 
departure will be universally regretted. 

.. Mr. E. D. Kingor, trustee of the Chicago Deaf-mute Society, 
has just returned home from a long visit to the West. He appears 
to be well and hearty, and has gone to work to “ lay on bricks ’’ 
with a good heart. 

We learn from a San Francisco paper that, on March 21, the 
police of Oakland, California, picked up a deaf and dumb boy, 
twelve yeais of years, who was wandering about the city. His 
name was ascertained to be John Dixon, and he had just come 
from Ohio. Application was made to have the lad admitted to 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.. 

Miss Hull, whom many of the graduates of the American 
Asylum will remember as assistant matron for a number of years, 
died in March, in Westville, near New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. H. H. B. McMaster a graduate of the American Asylum 
and formerly connected with the preparatory department of the 
Deaf-mute College, is doing very well in Pittsburgh, Penn., work¬ 
ing at carpentering with his brother. He has had steady work 
ever since he left school. 

Mr W. L. Bird, one of the deaf-mute teachers at the American 
Asylum, had a week’s vacation recently for the benefit of his 
health. He spent the time in Vermont, and returned to his duties 
much refreshed and invigorated. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, Superintendeut of the Missouri Institution 
for the deaf and dumb, met with a painful accident a short time 
since He was assisting some ladies on a train and before he was 
aware of the fact, the cars were in motion, and his only chance of 
escape was to leap on the platform. In doing that, he fell, dis¬ 
locating his shoulder and received several bruises. On arriving at 
home, the shoulder was soon replaced, and Mr. Kerr has proba¬ 
bly entirely recovered by this time. 

Mr. Geo. L. Reynolds, a semi-mute, and formerly a member of 
the High Class of the New York Institution, has been enjoying a 
good situation with the American Bank-Note Co., New York City, 
since 1872. 
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Wanted. —Number of The Silent World for December 1, 
1873, for which we will pay ten cents. 


Our subscribers who have received unsigned receipts as reminders 
of the expiration of their subscription, will please attend to them. 

The subscription price of The Annals has been increased from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per year. The assessments on the institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, from which nearly the whole income of The 
Annals is derived, have also been increased. The additional sum 
thus obtained is to be used in publishing a comprehensive index to 
all the volumes of The Annals that have been issued; in intro¬ 
ducing more frequent illustrations, in adding occasional extra pages; 
in paying a higher price for contributors; and in republishing sev¬ 
eral of the earlier numbers which are now out of print. 

In a late number, The Journal discussed The advisability of the 
plan of having graded schools for the deaf and dumb. The writer 
of the article thinks that “the whole question is simply one of too 
much aggregation and the graded plan a clever way of getting 
round it.” Instead of having several buildings under one manage¬ 
ment, or one large institution to each state, he would have small 
institutions wherever the deaf and dumb population is large enough 
to admit of the expense. The great objection to this plan is the 
difficulty experienced in all small institutions, of having so many 
divisions in each class that the progress of the pupils is retarded 
and the labor of the teacher greatly increased. It seems impos¬ 
sible, however, to devise any plan which is not open to some great 
objection. The question to be decided, therefore, is which plan 
has the fewest and the ieast disadvantages, and the more the mat¬ 
ter is discussed, the sooner the question will be settled. Meanwhile 
experiments will be made, in fact are being made, for there is a 
graded system at the New York Institution ; the Clarke Institution 
is composed of several buildings, and day-schools and small institu 
tions are being multiplied, which will be of great assistance in the 
solution of the question. 

A DEAF-MUTE, named Davis, was lately tried in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the murder of a policeman who attempted to arrest him for 
creating a disturbance in a circus last September. It was proved 
that the accused was intoxicated at the time of the commission of 
the deed, and that, although not a habitual drunkard, when under 
the influence of liquor, he was very reckless. The jury, therefore, 
brought in a verdict of murder in the second degree, or murder 
committed in the heat of sudden passion and without premeditation^ 
for which the penalty is imprisonment for life. Davis is about 
twenty-five years old, and seems to have had at least a fair edu¬ 
cation, for he wrote a long letter to the presiding judge. The trial 
was conducted in the usual manner; the judge charging the jury 
that, if the accused was able to understand the situation in which 
he was placed and to resolve and determine on the act which he com¬ 
mitted, he was as responsible for it as if he were not deaf and dumb. 
It is terrible to think of a man unable to follow and understand 
the efforts being made for his condemnation or acquittal, on trial for 
his life. The fact, however, that, in this case, the accused was 


recognized as responsible and amenable to the laws which he had 
broken, shows how great has been the advance from the time, not 
so very long ago, when the deaf and dumb were classed with the 
insane and idiotic as morally irresponsible. 


THE ANNALS FOR APRIL. 

The general reader will be most interested in the article from 
the last report of Dr. S. G. Howe, director of the Perkins Institu¬ 
tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, in which he gives an 
account of his efforts and success in instructing Laura Bridgman 
and Oliver Caswell, who, like Laura, is deaf, dumb, and blind. The 
results in the case of Laura are thus summed up: 

“ And so she went on, diligently and happily, for a score or 
more of years, until at last she acquired a large vocabulary of 
words, and could converse readily and rapidly with all deaf-mutes, 
and all persons who could use these signs. She could read printed 
books readily and easily, finding out for herself, for instance, any 
chapter and veise of Scripture. She could also read letters from 
her friends in pricked type, or by the Braille system of points. 
She could also write down her own thoughts and experiences in a 
diary; and could keep up a correspondence with her family and 
friends by sending to them letters in pencil, and receiving their 
answers either in pricked letters, which she could read by the touch, 
or letters written with ink or pencil, which could be read to her by 
some confidential seeing person .” 

Laura took the greatest interest in the education of Oliver Cas¬ 
well, and experienced great pleasure in assisting those who under¬ 
took the tedious task of instructing him. Dr. Howe gives a very 
graphic description of the two, as they appeared when studying 
and talking together. Of Oliver he says : 

“He gives living proof that a blind and deaf-mute man may 
pass his life usefully and happily, and may make himself inde¬ 
pendent by the trained work of his own hands, and lay up a sur¬ 
plus in the bank for his old age. 

“ Passengers in the only ferry-boat between the city of Newport, 
R. I., and the island of Canonicut, may learn, by inquiring of Mr. 
Caswell, the ferryman, where to find his son Oliver, who will greet 
them with sunny smiles and the hearty grasp of a welcoming hand. 
If the passenger have perchance learned the manual alphabet of 
the deaf-mutes, Oliver will be ready to converse with him, and to 
give and receive news, for he dearly loves to gossip.” 

There are two articles on the sign-language, one being a contin¬ 
uation of the “Posthumous Papers of the late George Hutton,” 
and giving Mr. Hutton's estimate and valuation of the sign- 
language. Pie thought that its importance, especially as a means of 
religious instruction, could scarcely be over-estimated. He labored 
for many years to reduce the language to a written and printed 
dictionary. In 1852, while living in Ireland, he took measures to 
carryout this undertaking, but notmeating with sufficient encour¬ 
agement the enterprise had fioally to be given up. The editor 
of the Papers, now being published in The Annals , his son, hopes, 
at some future’time, to publish the material requisite to an under¬ 
standing of his father’s system. 

The other article is more ambitious and elaborate, and is the in¬ 
troduction to a treatise on “ The Natural Language of Signs,” 
that is to run through two or three more numbers of The Annals. 
It is by Mgr. De Haerne, of Bruges, Belgium, a gentleman who 
has been connected with various foreign institutions for the deaf- 
and dumb, and who is the author of a very able work upon deaf 
mute education, in which he advocates the use of both articulation 
and signs. The present article shows that the sign language is 
kill of interest and worth studying for more than one reason, but 
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above all, for the part it takes in the education of the deaf and dumb 

In the Notices of Publications, considerable space is given to an 
account of a mode of reading by gestures corresponding to sounds, 
called Phonomimic, and invented by M. Augustin Grosselin, a 
Frenchman, who died five years ago. The advantages claimed for 
this method, which is to be used in teaching deaf-mutes in hearing- 
schools, are that it makes the deaf-mute a good lip-reader and 
prepares the way for more advanced and careful training in artic¬ 
ulation, and that it may be used as a means of communication be¬ 
tween the deaf and dumb and illiterate persons. The editor of the 
Annals concludes that, while the system may be useful and a help in 
teaching the deaf and dumb before entering an institution, it is not 
destined to cause any great change in the system of deaf-mute 
instruction. 

An anonymous article treats of the Kindergarten methods of 
instruction as adapted to the wants of young deaf and dumb 
children. Histories of the Le Couteux St. Mary’s and the Col“ 
orado Institutions, by the editor and the usual Institution and 
Miscellaneous Items complete the number. 


NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE. 

PRESENTATION DAY EXERCISES. 

The 7th of April was a glorious spring-day, and the Hall was 
crowded long before the hour (3 o’clock) fixed for the commence¬ 
ment of the exercises. r Ihe first guest arrived at quarter past one, 
and* for some time after the beginning they continued to pour in 
until there was no standing room, and very many had to go away 
without gaining entrance. President Grant, the Patron of the In¬ 
stitution, had promised to be present, but he did not come. There 
were many distinguished persons there, however, among them, 
Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of the Interior ; President Well¬ 
ing, of Columbian College; Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska; Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, of New York: Hon. Horatio King, ex-Post- 
master General, and Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education. 

The Invocation was offered by Rev. Dr. Chickering, father of 
Professor Chickering. 

Mr. Orson Archibald, of Brookston, Indiana, was the first of the 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, to deliver an oration 
His subject was “ Lost Civilizations in America/’ in which he re¬ 
viewed those relics of the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the other evidences scattered over various portions of America, 
which indicate that this continent was once inhabited by a mighty 
race ofcivilized people. Plis essay was interesting and well-delivered. 

Mr. Elias Myers, of Uniontown, Ohio, followed him with a “Re¬ 
view of the Life of Socrates,” suggesting many valuable lessons 
from the character of that great man. 

Mr. James C. Balis, of Milwaukee, Wis., roused the attention 
of the fair sex, who were present in great numbers, by announcing 
"Woman’s Domain ” as his subject; and he won their respect by 
treating it in a serious and wholesome manner. 

Then Mr. Albert C. Powell, of Findlay, Ohio, took the floor 
and in his peculiarly energetic and forcible signs, pointed out the 
necessity for making “Home the Training-Place of the Citizen/ 
By his boldness and self-possession Mr. Powell removed all feelings 
of constraint from the minds of the people, and brought down the 
house in hearty applause at the close. 

He was followed by William C. Pick, of Providence, R. I., an 
artist-looking fellow, who quietly but interestingly and pointedly 
reviewed “The Epoch of the Renaissance in Italy.” 

Mr. James M. Park, of Columbus, Ohio, closed with an oration 
on “'Abuse of the Freedom of the Press,” which elicited attention 


and won applause. He pointed out the evils of a licentious press, 
and the great power for good which a well-conducted paper wields, 
and regretted the tendencies of the press of our country. 

Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of the Interior, then delivered 
the address to the graduating class. He reminded them in an im¬ 
pressive manner of the advantages they had enjoyed in College, 
and of the responsibilities which these advantages had brought; 
and that they had by no means nearly completed their education— 
although they were nearly through College—that was just begun. 
The candidates for degrees were then presented to the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. James M. Park, who carries off the highest honors of the 
Class of ’75, is a young man of about 22 years of age, a deaf-mnte 
from birth, the son of Mr. Plumb M. Park, also a deaf-mute, and 
for many years a teacher in the Ohio Institution. 

Mr. Orson Archibald, who takes second rank, is a semi-mute, 
and a graduate of the Indiana Institution. Mr. William C. Pick, 
who comes third, is also a semi-mute, and received his primary 
education in “Old Hartford.” He is the youngest of the class, being 
but nineteen years old. These three graduate with honors—that 
is, their average mark for the four years’ course is above 8, and 
they were allowed to deliver orations. The remaining essays are 
called dissertations. 

Mr. Elias Myers and Mr. Albert C. Powell, who stand respec¬ 
tively fourth and fifth in the class, are deaf-mutes and graduates of 
the Ohio Institution. The remaining man, Mr. Balis, is a semi¬ 
mute and comes from the Wisconsin Institution. 

The young men received quite a number of beautiful boquets at 
the conclusion of their pieces, Mr. Balis getting the greatest num¬ 
ber, six. One of the city papers said each lady of the audience 
brought a boquet for her favorite, but that can hardly be, for then 
there would have been about five hundred to distribute among 
the six graduates. They got all they could carry, nevertheless. 

The reception given, after the exercises, at the President’s house, 
was marked by the nice taste of Mrs. Gallaudet in the floral deco¬ 
rations and in the arrangement of the table for refreshments. It was 
a pleasant occasion made so for all, even bashful under graduates, 
by the tact and cordiality of the President and his amiable wife. 
For two hours the house was thronged with a brilliant company, 
and to say that the' students enjoyed the gathering and its inter¬ 
esting novelty is saying little. 

After the dispersion of the audience, a number of articles were 
found scattered about the Institution. A cane with a solid, two- 
million look in the crook of its back was found in the parlor ; and 
a chain that had been worn more for ornament than utility, for 
fhere was that in its dejected look that plainly said it had never 
felt the great responsibility a chain feels when employed to anchor 
a watch to a button-hole. One lady applied to a gentlemanly 
usher, asking “ if he was notsorry for her, as she had lost her heart.” 

. “ That depends on who has found it,” replied the usher warily. 

“ Oh! I believe Mr. P-has,” said she. 

“ Then I’m sorry,” quoth he gallantly, “ fori lose the happiness 
of finding it and appropriating myself.” 

The Reception-Committee consisted of the following gentlemen : 

G. M. Teegarden, marshal; D. W. George, and W. G. Jones, of 
the Class of ’76; J. E. Crane, W. N. Sparrow, and L. D. Waite, 
of the Class of ’77. 

They were as attentive as it was possible to be in such a packed 
hall, and with such a defioiency in seats as existed. 

Altogether the day will be long remembered, and the success 
of the last occasion seems to prove conclusively the wisdom of 

anging these exercises from blistering June to balmy April, 
ch 
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[correspondence.] 

FROM BALT1M ORE. 

Baltimore claims to have a population of about 300,000, 
which, if correct, makes it the fourth largest city in the United 
States. With so large a population, there must be many deaf- 
mutes in and around the city. The number is variously estimated; 
most of those who know about the matter putting it at about 50, 
while some go as high as 70 or 80. 

For more than fiiftecn years there have been arrangements for 
holding religous services for the deaf and dumb of Baltimore, under 
the auspices of the Church Mission to Deaf-mutes, assisted by 
Grace Church. 

Mr. Samuel A. Adams who died in December, 1873, conducted 
the services from the outset down to the time of his death. He ex¬ 
erted a great influence for good among the deaf-mutes of Baltimore, 
and his name is still often and lovingly mentioned with respect 
and veneration. 

For a time after Mr. Adams’ death, Mr. John C. Covell conducted 
the services, but he was soon called to the principalship of the 
West Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and gave up his 
charge. 

The services are now conducted by Mr. L. C. Tuck, who also 
teaches the colored deaf-mutes, of whom there are about a dozen 
at school. 

The services are held in the chapel of Grace Church every Sun¬ 
day afternoon, at 3 o’clock, and are conducted according to the 
form of the Episcopal Church. The average attendance is about 
25 ; occasionly the audience is considerable larger. 

There are no other societies of the deaf and dumb of any kind, 
but the deaf-mutes meet often at each others homes and especially 
at Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson’s, both of whom are graduates of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

During the winter there were a number of private masquerading 
parties, in which a good many of the deaf-mutes took part with 
great spirit and enjoyment contributing largely to the success of 
the occasions. 

Mr. and Mrs. John McGill, both deaf-mutes, of Mobile, Alabama, 
have been staying in the city for the last two months or so, and 
have contributed a great deal to the enjoyment of deaf-mute society. 

Mrs. McGill was Miss* Tartt, and was for a time a day-scholar 
at the Pennslyvania Institution. She lived for a number of years 
in Englatid, and has a large acquaintance among the deaf and 
dumb there. She also travelled extensively on the continent, and 
everywhere made the most of her opportunities for observing 
the habits and customs of the deaf and dumb. Add to this the 
fact that she has an unusual talent for describing what she has 
seen, and it will be readily understood what a rare entertainment 
it must be to meet her. 

Mr. McGill has also travelled a great deal in his own country, 
and is a very pleasant aud intelligent gentleman, 

A Mr. Jamison, educated at the New York Institution, has been 
in the city for the last few weeks. 

Early in the evening of the 8th inst., there was a confirmation 
by the Bishop of Marylaud, at Grace Church. Among the persons 
confirmed was Mr. William Earnest, one of the first deaf-mutes 
to be instructed at the American Asylum, and for many years a res¬ 
ident of Mobile, Alabama. 

There were a number of deaf-mutes at the service, and all were 
most agreeable surprised at finding Bev. Dr. Gallaudet there to 
interpret the service into signs, 

Dr. Gallaudet had been to Washington to attend the exercises 
Presentation Day at the deaf-mute College, and stopped a few 


hours in Baltimore on his way home. He left for New York the 
same evening. 

• The dull times and scarcit} r of work the past winter have af¬ 
fected the deaf-mutes of Baltimore in common with those who 
can hear and speak. Several have been out of work for some time 
and others have been obliged to work at reduced wages. With 
the spring, however, it seems as if better times were coming, and 
the number of those out of work has already begun to decrease. 

Alva. 

FROM -CHICAGO . 

AN APRIL-FOOL SURPRISE PARTY. 

Probably among the many foolings indulged in this year, none 
excelled in thorough pleasantness the one perpetrated upon Miss 
Angie A. Fuller by her relatives and the Deaf-Mute Society of 
Chicago. 

Last fall, when Miss Fuller closed her labors as teacher of Sophia 
A. Huston, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
she stopped on her way home in Chicago, to visit her brothers, J. 
F. and G. E. Fuller, not expecting to stay with them long—cer¬ 
tainly not long enough to be April-fooled. 

The members of the Society, appreciating the deep interest Miss 
Fuller takes in their welfare, and desiring to give her some token 
of remembrance, consulted with her brother George and his wife, 
with whom she has made her home through the winter, as to the 
way it could be done The result of their consultations being the 
selecting of certain articles as presents and the planning of a sur¬ 
prise party to be held at her brother’s residence on Thursday, 
April 1st. 

Wednesday evening, March 31st, Miss Fuller received a message 
from her brother, J. F. Fuller, to the effect that he had a “ sore 
throat,” was feeling ill and blue, and wanted her to spend the next 
day at his house in the capacity of nurse and comforter, and she, 
eager to render all the assistance in her power, hastened to him 
Thursday morning, without even delaying long enough to eat her 
breakfast. 

To her great satisfaction, she found the sick brother looking 
several degrees more cheerful than she expected, and feeling able 
to go to his office. The day was pleasantly passed with her sister- 
in-law and little niece, and when her brother came home, she re¬ 
marked that it was “ early,” and that she was glad to have him 
housed for the night. 

A friend who is usually ready for fun and mischief, had prom¬ 
ised to call that evening to settle some important business, but 
as the wind was blowing rather strong and chilly, Miss Fuller 
decided that he would not call, and that it was therefore safe to 
remain where she was. Just as she reached this conclusion and 
was sitting comfortably down for a quiet evening, the sick brother 
drew her to a window and^ to her utter amazement, spelled on his 
fingers, “ I must go to George’s, and you had better go along.” 

Go to George’s indeed ! Was the man losing his senses ? The 
walk in the chilly wind would make his throat worse, and if her 
friend did call, she would miss seeing him, as he would come one 
way while they went another. But the conclusion already reached, 
that he would not come, because of the wind, settled the matter. 
They started off, not at the brisk pace the weather warranted, but 
slowly and by the most roundabout way, her brother saying by 
way of excuse, as she shivered along by his side, “ I am lame.” 

As they drew near her brother George’s residence, Miss Fuller 
quickly noticed that the house was brilliantly illuminated, and 
when the door-bell was answered, and they were fairly up stairs, 
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she hastened to the bed-room to remove her wrappings, but was 
dismayed to see a strange gentleman standing before the mirror, 
brushing his hair. Without stopping to learn who it was, she 
rushed to the kitchen, there to find several strange forms ; and she 
hastened to the parlor, and there found her old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norval D. Barnum, who, in explanation of their presence, 
said “We wanted to see you once more before you go home.” 

Expressing hearty pleasure at seeing them again, she proceeded 
to play entertainer to the best of her ability, but had hardly be¬ 
gun when a number of her deaf-mute friends came in,, accom¬ 
panied by the president of the society, Mrs. Raffington, and the 
vice-president, Mr. John E. Townsend. 

After another party of guests had arrived, Mr. Townsend having 
called the company to order, requested Mrs. Raffington to come 
forward, which she did, and, having caught Miss Fuller and seated 
her in a conspicuous place, said to her in substance : “We all re¬ 
gret that you must leave us, and wish to give you some proof of 
our respect and remembrance. Please accept these presents from 
our society then turning to the table, she took up a large pack¬ 
age and displayed to her delighted old class-mate an elegant tourist’s 
writing case bearing on its cover the inscription in gilt letters: 
“ Miss A. A. Fuller from the Deaf-mute Society of Chicago, 1875 
and having shown its treasure ot pens, pencils, scissors, paper- 
folder, paper, envelopes, and postage stamps, she laid it down ard 
took up a small package, which proved to be an album, equally as 
elegant and bearing the same inscription. 

The happy recipient said in reply : “ My kind friends, you have 
taken me entirely by surprise, I cannot express my feelings for 
these beautiful tokens of your regard, but I am very thankful for 
them, and hope God will repay your kindness. I hope to meet 
you all in the better world.” 

Then ensued chatting, laughing, and various games till about 
10 o’clock when refreshments, generously provided by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuller were distributed. After all had partaken, dancing and 
mirth-making received renewed attention till midnight, when the 
company said their final adieu and sought their homes. 

April 5 th. Chicago. 

INSTITUTION NEWS. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Legislature during its last session appropriated $15,000 to lay the 
foundation of the central building of our Institution. The Board of 
Directors and Superintendent are busy preparing the plans for the in¬ 
ternal arrangements of the new structure, and work will be begun as 
soon as these are ready, and favorable contracts can be made. Three 
years wiil be required for the completion of the building, and the total 
cost is estimated at $100,000. 

Judging from present indications, the new building will be badly 
needed by the time it is ready for occupancy as the two wings are 
already pretty well filled. 

The work in the different shops connected with this Institution is pro¬ 
gressing in a most satisfactory manner. The nine or ten boys in the 
cooper shop make about 115 barrels per week. Jeremiah Kelly, a 
member of the first class, has charge of the shop now, and he proves to 
be “ the right man in the right place,” It is most creditable to the 
boys that they work with so much energy and success under the di¬ 
rection of one of their own number. Several of them, who are to grad¬ 
uate in June, have already been offered good situations as soon as they 
leave school. 

In the tailor shop, nine boys and four girls make about 70 pairs of 
pantaloons per week, besides doing some custom work and repairing 
and a dozen boys in the shoe shop turn out weekly 24 pairs of shoes’ 
These two shops have only been in operation five months. 

Add to the above the work done by thirty-three girls in the general 
sewing-room in the Institution, and a good idea may be formed of 
what the pupils are accomplishing, and all this without interfering 
with their progress in school. 


On Friday Evening, April 2d, an entertainment was given in the 
chapel, consisting of tableaux and pantomime by the deaf, and music 
by the blind; the tableaux were beautiful, and the music was said to be 
very good, but the attendance from the city was not very large, owing 
to the muddy condition of the roads. 

On the following evening, the pupils instead of having their monthly 
social gathering, got up a number of original plays and tableaux of an 
amusing character, and the occasion was much enjoyed by all the 
“ family.” D. H. C. 

Central New York. 

This Institution which is located at Rome, was opened 011 the 25th. 
of March, in the building engaged for that purpose, formerly occupied 
by James Searles, on Madison street. 

The house has been nicely fitted up for school purposes, and some 
twelve or more deaf-mutes, who had applied for admission, were on 
hand to commence with the school on Monday morning. 

Ofconrse, it will be a comparatively small beginning, but will, 
from year to year, grow and flourish. 

The first pupil, who arrived to attend the school was a son of Mr. 
Henry Shepherd, of Ilion, N. Y., named Marther Eugene Shepherd, a 
bright boy ten years of age. 

The school being now open, we trust parents and friends who have 
deaf-mute children to be educated, will not neglect to send them forth - 
with to the institution which is under the charge of Mr. Alphonso 
Johnson, a teacher of long experience.— Journal. 

College record. 

Innumerable signs of spring! 

Wejcome, gentle spring! ethereal mildness ! welcome. 

Mr. C. E. Thorpe has lately left College for reasons best known to 
himself. We learn that he is now engaged in business in Chicago. 

The question for debate at the next meeting of the Jflterary Society 
April 16th) is “Should works of Action be discouraged as being in¬ 
jurious!” Leading disputants, Messrs. Teegarden and Simpson. 

At a meeting of the students, held on the 5th inst., the Kendall 
Base Ball Club was reorganized. The following officers were elected 
for the season endiug June, 1875 : 

President , A. S. Gardner, ’77; Vice President, F. R. Gray, ’78; Secre¬ 
tary, D. A. Simpson, ’78; Treasurer , W. L. Waters, ’79; Scorer, R. D. 
Hazelett, ’ 8 ’; Captain, W. L. Waters. 

It is evident, from the hearty interest taken in athletic sports by 
the members of the club, that a game will be played on the old base 
ball grounds at least as often as three times a week, and it is to be 
hoped that a selected nine will be prepared to cope with any Amateur 
Club in the city before the close of the season. 

At a recent meeting of the Literary Society, the foMowing officers 
were elected for the ensuing term : President, J. M. Park, ’75; Vice 
President, D. W. George, ’76; Secretary , G. M. Teegarden, ’76; Treas¬ 
urer, W. G. Jones, ’76; Librarian, F. R. Gray, ’78; Critic, D. A. Simp¬ 
son, 78. Mr. J. M. Park was unanimously elected to deliver a Vale¬ 
dictory Address before the Society at the last meeting in June next, 
and Mr. D. W. George, of the Junior class, was elected, after several 
unsuccessful ballots, to make the reply. The contest for the honor of 
making the reply was entered into by the entire Junior Class, Messrs. 
Jones, George, and Teegarden. The last ballot stood nine for Teegar ¬ 
den, seven for George, and two for Jones, when Messrs Teegarden and 
Jones withdrew from the contest, and Mr. George was unanimously 
elected. 

On the 6 th inst., an exciting game of base ball was played between 
the College and the “Prep” nines. The following is the score : 

“Prep.” Nine R. O. College Nine. R. o, 

Ulric, 1. f..2 6 Seymour, p...2 3 ’ 

Michaels, 3d b.5 2 Simpson,3d b. 1 4 

Frisbee, s. s.5 3 Gray, 1. f.. 1 4 

Rice, f. c. 6 1 Myers, c.3 3 

Erbe, 1st b.3 5 Freeman, s. s.4 2 

Bryant, r. f..4 2 Murphy, 2d b.2 4 

Tipton, p.4 3 Pick, c. f..I 3 

White, 2d b.5 2 Holloway, r. f..2 3 

Waters, c.3 3 Gardner, 1st b.3 1 

Total 37 27 % Total 19 27 

Innings. 

1234 5 6788 

“Preps”.4 3 3 9 7 2 3 2 4—37 

College...4 0 6 4 1 2 1 1 0 — 19 

Umpire W. G. Jones. 

The fielding and batting on the part of the College nine were not 
as good as was expected, and as a consequence, the “Preps” had good 
opportunities to make to make up their figures rapidly. 
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Seymour, one of the honorary members of the Kendall B. B. C.» 
and long distinguished among the old players for his strategic play in 
pitching, pitched for the College nine, but owing to the want of a com¬ 
petent catcher, he could not make the balls to hot for the “Preps.” W. 
L. Waters, captain of the K. B. B. C., is a veteran player, possessing 
a thorough spartan pluck, which, together with his rapidity of move¬ 
ment, has made him a very su«cessfUl player ; as a catcher, he is emi¬ 
nently qualified for the position he occupies, being quite at home in 
facing swift pitching, and very quick in taking “fly-tips next to him 
is A. S. Gardner, a fine player, and a sure catch at the first base. J. J. 
Murphy, whose position is at the third base, is admired for his re¬ 
markable coolness and nerve. Balls sharp from some of the swiftest 
throwers were sure to find a warm reception in his hands. In view of 
the absence of its excellent pitcher, Mr. Wilkerson, who graduated last 
year, it is a consolation to the club to know that it has a worthy succes¬ 
sor in the person of Mr. Tipton. His pitching was at times “red hot,” 
and some timmed students did not seem to like it very well, being a 
“ little bit apprehensive.” 


THE FORT NIGHT. 

The stamp of civilization—The postage stamp. 

The United States Senats, which has been in special session 
since March 4th, adjourned sine die on March 24th. 

A special session of the Louisiana Legislature has been called by 
Gov. Kellogg for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
Wheeler compromise. 

General Spinner, Treasurer of the United States, has resigned 
and the Hon. John C. New, of Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
offered and has accepted the office. 

In the event of Easter offerings, that one taken at St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in Albany on Easter Sunday cannot be equalled. 
The plate collection amounted to the handsome sum of $45,000. 

An investigation has been begun into the alleged Canal Ring 
frauds, to which the governor of New York called the attention of 
the Legislature a short time since 

The Connecticut election on Monday, the 5th inst., resulted in a 
complete vietory for the Democrats, who elected their State ticket, 
headed by Gov. Ingersoll, carried the Legislature, and gained two 
Congressmen. 

An advertisement in the Washington Star reads: “If you want 
to be well dressed, wear a Warwick collar and have your boots 
blacked.” It must be warm weather at the Capital to admit of such 
a wardrobe. 

A boy in Eddyville, Iowa, lately^ found $00,000 under his father’s 
barn, and there was great rejoicing in the family until it was dis¬ 
covered that the cash was frll counterfeit, and a very bad counter¬ 
feit at that. 

Eighty convicts in the Indiana State prison revolted on March 
26th, over-powered the guards and commenced cutting a hole 
through the inside wall preparatory to escaping. A sufficient 
force was summoned and order was restored without loss of life. 

An official decree has been promulgated prohibiting the impor¬ 
tation into France of American potatoes, or of sacks or barrels pre¬ 
viously used in packing them. The object is to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of the Colorado beetle. 

Mexico is experiencing much trouble from the seditious course 
of the Church party, who by appeals to the fanaticism and igno¬ 
rance of the lower classes are endeavoring to stir them up to further 
violence against the Protestants and the government. The na¬ 
tional authority is weak, and there is constant fear that such 
bloody deeds as those recently occurring at Acapulco will be re¬ 
enacted. 

Tney have nice railroads in Georgia. There is one about fifteen 
miles long running from one of the principal cities, on which one 
train makes a round trip each day, stopping ten mniutes at every 
station and ninning at rate of four or five miles an hour. A smart 
drummer/who did not want to wait over a day in one of the stations, 
bribed the conductor with a dollar to wait an hour at a town while 
he transacted his business. 

The Treasury Department causes to be published the information 
that the only dangerous counterfeits of five dollar national bank 
notes in circulation are upon the Traders’, the First National, the 
Third National, and the Merchants’ Banks of Chicago. The De¬ 
partment is endeavoring to get in all the notes of that denomini- 


tion issued by these banks, in order to protect the public. As it is 
those still in circulation ought to be closely examined. 

Official mourning was briefly suspended on the 25th of Febru¬ 
ary throughout China to permit the ceremonies of the new acces¬ 
sion. For a few hours each city was devoted to elaborate displays, 
after which there was a general return to the habits and dress of 
I conventional grief. 

Out in Colorado, the woman’s rights business don’t seem to pros¬ 
per. They got up a crowded meeting some time ago, to which 
none but women were admitted, but some invisible miscreant let 
down a live rat through the skylight, and amid the shrieks and 
screams the assemblage suddenly adjourned. 

A little girl only nine years old has traveled alone from Farming- 
ton, Minn., to Searsport, Me., her only psssport beiug a letter from 
a Masonic Lodge stating that her father was a Mason and she an 
orphan. Asked how she got along, she answered: “ Everybody I 
met was a Mason.” 

A large meeting was held in Hyde Park, London, March 29th, 
in the interests of the Tichborne alaimant. The people took the 
horses from the carriages of the principal speakers and drew the 
carriages themselves. Some estimates place the number of persons 
on the ground as high as one hundred thousand. 

Last month two adventurous skaters took a trip from Mattepoi- 
sett, on the southern shore of cape cod, to Naushan, one of the 
Elizabeth Islands, a distance of thirty miles. They went very 
smoothly at first, but before they reached the island they were at¬ 
tacked by sea sickness from the swell of the bay under the ice, and 
arrived nearly exhausted. 

President Porter, of Yale College, recently gave the following 
laconic advice to the students in the course of an extended address : 
“ don’t drink ; don’t chew ; don’t smoke; don’t swear ; don’t de¬ 
ceive ; don’t read novels ; don’t marry until you can support a wife ; 
be earnest; be self-reliant; be generous ; be civil ; read the papers; 
advertise your business; make money, and do good with it; love 
God and your fellowmen.” 

The Carlist’s cause seems to be losing ground in Spain. During 
the past two weeks, the officers of Don Carlos have gone over to 
King Alphonso to the number of several hundred. The Govern¬ 
ment of King Alphonso has begun a system of oppression, having 
gone so far as to send into exile two professors of the Madrid Uni¬ 
versity who petitioned the King in behalf of the educational rights 
of the people. 

The spinners and the employers in the great cotton factories 
at Lowell continue to be at outs, and the breach between them is 
apparently widening. If their terms are not acceded to many of 
the spinners will return to England, while the mill owners say that 
if they cannot fill their places they will close their establishments 
rather than yield. The cotton and woolen weavers in the southern 
section of Philadelphia are also on a strike. 

A Kentuckian, through whose farm a railroad runs, is convinced 
chat his rigiits are infringed. His sheep get from one field 
into another where the track makes a gap in the fence. To stop 
this he has put up gates across the rails, and demands that the 
engineer shall stop and open them every time a train comes along. 
Instead of that the locomotives dash ahead at full speed, throwing 
the gate into the air. The farmer has sued the company for the 
value of the six gates that have thus far been destroyed. 

There have been numerous complaints of serious injury inflicted 
by Mexican raids on the Texas border. At one time things looked 
so bad that the governor of Texes appealed by telegraph to the 
President of the United States for aid in repelling the raiders. A 
detachment of troops was accordingly ordered to Texas. On the 
other hand, there has been a complaint from Mexico asking that 
the Texans be restrained from stealing Mexican horses and cattle. 
The truth is, probably, that there are grievances on both sides and 
both sides are to blame. 


A Library of Valuable Information. —Webster’s unabridged 
Dictionary can only be appreciated by those who spend a few 
hours in its critical examination. It is a library of valuable infor¬ 
mation in itself, containing admirably condensed articles on thou¬ 
sands of subjects, three thousand of which are illustrated by excellent 
cuts. It costs $12, while volumes containing the same amount of 
matter on similar subjects, would cost hundreds of dollars. It is 
the cheapest volume in the English language, except the Bible. 
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